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LEGISLATING EXCELLENCE? ONE STATE’S RESPONSE TO 
MANDATED PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS 


Background 

According to Bolman and Deal (2003), policymakers often step in 
to make changes when management fails, and these efforts rarely have the 
desired effect within organizations. This phenomenon has been experi- 
enced in Illinois in recent years regarding the professional development of 
teachers. The State’s policymakers responded to calls from the National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future ( 1 996) regarding teacher 
quality and followed suit by establishing Illinois Professional Teaching 
Standards as well as additional legislation to increase the degree to which 
Illinois teachers engage in professional development (Bradley, Beckwith, 
& Price, 2001). 

In 1997, the Illinois legislature passed House Bill 542 (Public Act 
90-548) which changed teacher tenure requirements to a four-year, multi- 
tiered system that called for the accumulation of professional develop- 
ment credit for all teachers. According to the Bill, all Illinois teachers had 
to have Certificate Renewal Plans approved by local councils known as 
the Local Professional Development Council (LPDC) by 2002 and there- 
after. Each plan must include the following: a minimum of three personal 
goals for improvement, the professional teaching or content standards 
related to those goals, proposed professional development activities that 
will help the teacher to achieve those goals, and a time line for completing 
the professional development activities. In addition, each plan has to 
include enough professional development activities to generate 120 units 
(contact hours) over a five-year period. The units can be achieved through 
university coursework, workshops, or other activities offered by approved 
providers. The LPDC committees developed to review the plans are to be 
made up of three classroom teachers, one administrator, and one member- 
at-large who could be an administrator, a parent, or a business/community 
member. 


Purpose 

The primary purpose of this study was to examine district respons- 
es to the 1 997 legislation. To what degree, if any, did legislative require- 
ments regarding the professional development of teachers affect the 
manner and means through which districts provided professional develop- 
ment for their teachers? Because the nature of this study provided the 
opportunity to discuss professional development with key stakeholders 
across the state, a three-part secondary purpose emerged: to identify the 
variety of district practices regarding professional development across the 
state; to determine the degree to which professional development may be 
occurring within the schools themselves with the responsibilities distrib- 
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uted to teachers and building level administrators; and to identify potential 
opportunities for universities to become involved in the professional 
development needs of Illinois schools. 

Methods 

This mixed-method study primarily involved the use of open- 
ended interviews with primary stakeholders in representative districts 
across the state. Districts were identified according to geography, size, 
socio-economic status of the student populations, and particular attention 
was given to represent rural, suburban, and urban settings. Initially, fifty 
districts were identified in a purposive sampling, and of those fifty, twen- 
ty districts agreed to participate in the project itself. The districts repre- 
sented in the interviews included 30% urban districts, 30% suburban 
districts, and 40% rural districts. In addition, 25% of the districts repre- 
sented have fewer than 1000 students. Forty percent have between 1000 
and 5000 students, and 35% of the districts represented have more than 
5000 students (see Appendix). 

Interviews were conducted between October 2003 and July 2004 
with 21 primary stakeholders in the 20 districts. These individuals included 
superintendents, local school administrators, and teachers (see Appendix). 
Stakeholders were identified by superintendents within the districts as con- 
tact people most knowledgeable about professional development and the 
response to the new legislation. Sixty percent of the interviews were con- 
ducted face-to-face while the remaining forty percent were conducted by 
phone. All interviews were taped and transcribed. A protocol of questions 
was used with each interview, and this protocol addressed the following: the 
district response to the new legislation, characterizations of the professional 
development within the district and the personnel primarily responsible for 
professional development, the role of building level administrators in pro- 
fessional development, and the funding of professional development. The 
questions were designed for open responses, and clarifying questions were 
posed when elaboration was needed (Seidman, 1998). In addition to the 
interviews, documents were examined regarding the professional develop- 
ment of teachers in those districts. These documents included professional 
development materials, meeting agendas, strategic plans, and other rele- 
vant district documentation. 

The data collected from the interviews and documents were ana- 
lyzed based on a constant comparative analysis to find themes and possi- 
ble tensions related to professional development and the response to the 
legislation both within and among districts (Miles & Huberman, 1993; 
Glauser & Strauss, 1967). Following the initial qualitative analysis, a sec- 
ond level of analysis was done with the initial data based upon a carto- 
graphic representation of graduate degrees among teachers in the state 
(Fisher, 1982). While the percentages of teachers with graduate degrees 
from each of the districts across the state were plotted using cartography 
software, the analysis focused on the twenty districts included in the 
study. This second level of analysis was conducted to inform state univer- 
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sities of the potential needs and opportunities regarding the professional 
development of teaehers. 


Results 

Based upon the interview data and the doeument analysis, six 
themes emerged regarding Illinois sehools’ responses to the mandated eer- 
tifieation renewal as well as their general eharaeterization of their profes- 
sional development. These themes involve the following: the relationship 
between professional development and a distriet’s strategie plan; varied for- 
mats for delivery of professional development; ereative uses of human 
resourees for professional development; relationships between distriets and 
universities with respeet to professional development; overall effeets of the 
new reeertifieation poliey; and the finaneing of professional development. 
The Certifieation Renewal Plans did not emerge as a theme beeause the 
individuals interviewed did not mention them in any signifieant manner. 
They responded to direet questions regarding the new poliey, but they did 
not indieate any other signifieant effects based upon the plans. 

Professional Development and Strategic Planning 

In seven of the interviews, professional development was inte- 
grally related to the districts’ strategic plans and the schools’ improvement 
plans. In each case, district administrators linked professional develop- 
ment to the formation, implementation, and/or assessment of those plans. 
In District A, all the goals that they established for their district directly 
related to professional development. Therefore, they were able to create a 
professional development plan for their district that was an embedded and 
integral part of the vision they had for their district. According to the dis- 
trict administrator, all of the planning for the district fits together: the 
school improvement plans must be aligned with the district goals, and the 
money they spend on professional development is tied to the school 
improvement plans, so all the district efforts and financial resources are 
directed toward the goals of the district to improve student learning. He 
noted, “We make no bones about it. . .professional development is the 
largest piece and the most critical factor in improving student learning.” 

District G generated a theme for its professional development that 
fit its strategic plan: “Reaching, Teaching, and Assessing All Students.” 
They developed this theme to move away from what they had seen as the 
“annual hodgepodge” with their previous professional development 
efforts. They also used the theme as a means through which teachers and 
schools assessed their work. District leaders wanted something bigger 
driving the professional development of their teachers and the assessment 
of their strategic plan. The District G administrator noted, “. . .anything we 
did, that was the litmus test. Does it fit within the umbrella, and is it going 
to reach, teach, and assess all students?” 

The integration of strategic planning and professional develop- 
ment also appeared to help districts to prepare for significant initiatives. 
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For example, Distriet E reeognized that they needed to prepare for some 
of the initiatives outlined within their own strategie plan rather than rush 
into them poorly prepared. The administrator interviewed noted that one 
of the seven points within the sehool’s strategie plan involved multi-age 
edueation, yet the sehool ehose to spend one year learning about multi-age 
grouping through eonferenee attendanee, study groups, and eonsultation 
before implementing it as part of the sehool program. After a year of sig- 
nifieant professional development regarding the initiative, the sehool then 
implemented multi-age grouping to a limited degree and eontinued to 
study its effects. Therefore, the school used its strategic plan and its 
emphasis in professional development to successfully implement broad 
initiatives within the school. 

Format of Professional Development 

In spite of the innovations articulated within a number of strategic 
plans, most interviewees noted that obstacles of time, space, and other 
resources continued to influence the format of what they offered their 
teachers. Respondents from every district studied indicated that finding 
substitute teachers was a significant obstacle for them. When asked about 
professional development during the day. District K’s school principal 
noted the following, “We are reluctant because we are suffering the same 
as every other school in the state. You can’t find substitutes for teachers, 
so during the day professional development is very rare now.” Because of 
the shortage of substitutes and funds to pay for substitutes, personnel from 
fifteen of the districts indicated that they offer most of their professional 
development after school, on Saturdays, and during the summer. Howev- 
er, some districts have attempted to find alternative times in which to offer 
professional development to their teachers. For example, to deal with the 
difficulty of offering professional development during the school day. 
Districts G and R officially altered the contracts of their teachers and 
extended the days they work each year to add two additional days for pro- 
fessional development. District B offered two-day conferences for their 
teachers before school begins in the fall. District C offered mini-confer- 
ences during the teachers’ professional development days. In addition. 
District D used instructional specialists to offer side-by-side coaching 
with feedback and reflection. 

Six districts noted that district-wide initiatives that require train- 
ing over time impose a heavy financial burden. The District K administra- 
tor described year-long, district-wide initiatives within his district. The 
high school worked on block scheduling while the elementary teachers 
addressed appropriate instruction. He indicated that the district had to 
spend a great deal of money on training sessions for all teachers. District 
G described the financial investment they made in order to implement a 
district-wide elementary reading assessment program. The district spent a 
year and a half preparing administrators and a contact teacher for each 
school before they began to implement the training for all teachers. 
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Human Resources and Professional Development 

How are districts using their own personnel to develop and imple- 
ment professional development? The seven larger districts studied have at 
least one person within their central offices whose primary responsibility is 
professional development. The remaining districts had at least one individ- 
ual at the central level who worked with professional development as one of 
many responsibilities. In District A, the central office had two individuals 
involved in professional development as assistant superintendents for 
instruction and school improvement. In addition, that district had a Title I 
coordinator who did a significant amount of professional development in 
conjunction with that program. According to the administrator from this dis- 
trict, “. . .as far as leadership positions, I thi nk we commit a fair percent of 
the manpower in the central office to professional development initiatives.” 

Some shifts from central level delivery are evident across the state. 
The District J representative from a regional office of education (ROE) 
indicated that her office works with a train-the-trainers model in order to 
create long-term, site-based professional development. During those ses- 
sions, the ROE representative works with school teams that include a 
teacher and an administrator. According to this representative, the shift 
from traditional modes of professional development to those more embed- 
ded within the schools themselves has been slow: “We still do the one-time 
things. We still do it because people want it, and they get some informa- 
tion, but we’re really trying to get site-based, long-term professional devel- 
opment that they have a vested interest in. It’s slow. It’s slow.” 

In other districts, the distribution of professional development has 
become a critical element of the organizational structure. In District O, the 
administrator indicated that one hundred percent of their professional 
development has been conducted by teachers. These teachers within the 
district were identified according to strengths and areas of expertise. Oth- 
ers were sent to conferences to learn about new strategies and ideas. These 
teachers were then paid to conduct professional development sessions 
after school hours, in the summer, and on Saturdays. This same district 
also employs a full-time grant writer who wrote enough grants to fund 
most of the district’s professional development. The District O adminis- 
trator noted that having the grant writer has provided additional resources 
for more professional development, and this has resulted in higher levels 
of student achievement. 

In District D, one administrator oversaw both professional devel- 
opment and hiring. She believed her role creates a seamless system of sup- 
port for teachers from the point of hiring onward. She identified 20 key 
individuals who serve at the local school level to offer professional sup- 
port. These specialists were teachers who focus on specific needs within 
the district. These instructional specialists were available district-wide to 
provide professional development within the schools with small groups or 
grade levels. They also worked with individual teachers when needed. In 
addition. District D had an instructional specialist in every school. 

In order to effectively distribute the creation and implementation 
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of professional development within sehools, two distriets ereated signifi- 
eant support struetures for building level administrators. In Distriet D, 
administrators met on a monthly basis to develop their eapaeity to faeili- 
tate professional development at their sehools. In addition, prineipals had 
eluster meetings following the monthly meetings to help eoaeh one anoth- 
er about professional development. Distriet A held meetings for its prinei- 
pals every two weeks. These meetings were also designed to support 
professional development at the loeal sehool level. Aecording to the Dis- 
triet A administrator, the distriet foeused its efforts around the Baldridge 
Model (George, 1 992) and eontinuous improvement. 

Universities and Professional Development 

Based on the interviews and the analysis of the eartographie data 
regarding teaehers with graduate degrees, universities were not frequently 
sought as sourees of professional development. Interviews from four of the 
distriets studied indieated that they have established partnerships with uni- 
versities to support their teaehers’ professional development. Distriet P 
deseribed a master’s eohort program within their distriet where half of the 
eourses were taught by university faeulty and half were taught by sehool 
personnel. The distriet administrator noted, “Their instruetors teaeh half 
the courses and the teachers teach the other half, and they design the 
coursework to match the vision of engaged learning and the kinds of things 
we feel are important for our teachers.” The administrator of District D also 
mentioned a professional development school (PDS) that it had established 
with a state university as an important source of professional development. 
According to this administrator, the mentor teachers in the district learn as 
much over the course of the year as the interns, and the program has helped 
the teacher-mentors to become effective mentors for new teachers in the 
district. In a third district. District P, the building administrator indicated 
that her school had a partnership with a state university. Her teachers taught 
courses for the university, and the preservice teachers would have some of 
their methods courses and observations in their building. In addition, 
teachers in her building were involved with the university in conducting 
action research and writing grants. Finally, the administrator in District O 
indicated that she was on leave for a year as a teacher in residence for a 
state university. In this capacity she worked with their teacher education 
program, but she did not elaborate on how this relationship explicitly 
affected the professional development of teachers in her district. 

Not all of the comments regarding district-university relations, 
however, were positive. In fact, the administrator from District M indicat- 
ed that she had developed an extensive program of district-sponsored 
courses in part because of very negative experiences she had with the 
local university. The district offered ten to twelve courses each year that 
teachers could apply to increases on the salary schedule. Less than 30% of 
the teachers in this district have graduate degrees in spite of the fact that 
the university is, figuratively speaking, in its back yard. The district 
administrator from District G also indicated that he did not seek out the 
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nearby university for help with professional development. He noted, 

. .they’re trying to reaeh out to sehool distriets and trying to get some of 
their professional types out into the field and trying to do some partner- 
ships. It’s a real struggle for them.” He also noted that universities need to 
rethink their relationships with distriets and not expeet the distriets to 
eome to them. He believed universities need to foeus more on outreaeh 
and the use of distriet eohorts to serve the needs of the state. 

The eartographie representation of teaehers with graduate degrees 
aeross the state showed similar eoneems regarding university relation- 
ships — partieularly to those distriets elosest to their eampuses. With the 
exeeption of two areas, one rural and the other urban/suburban, the distriets 
elosest to state universities had low to average pereentages of teaehers with 
graduate degrees — primarily ranging from 20 to 40%. What was evident 
aeross the state was also represented by the distriets in this study. Of the six 
distriets in the study that were loeated 20 miles or less from state universi- 
ties, three had only 20-30% of their teaehers holding graduate degrees. Two 
distriets have 30-40% of their teaehers with graduate degrees, and one dis- 
triet has 50-60% of its teaehers holding graduate degrees. 

The Effects of the New Recertification Policy 

In 1 8 of the 20 distriets studied, distriet administrators noted that 
the new recertifieation proeess had influeneed their efforts regarding pro- 
fessional development but not in ways the legislature had most likely 
hoped. The proeess ereated more paperwork and diverted time, energy, 
and resourees away from aetual professional development in order to han- 
dle the management issues of the new requirements. Further, the proeess 
shifted the nature of motivation for professional development from pro- 
fessionalism toward gate keeping and aeeountability. Distriet E adminis- 
trator noted, “I think it’s an awful lot of paperwork and an awfril lot of 
hoop jumping. . .What have I seen that’s ehanged? Well, I think it’s height- 
ened the stress level of a lot of people. I thi nk unneeessarily, frankly....” 
Others interviewed shared her sentiments. For example, in Distriet A the 
superintendent had to hire someone to handle the paperwork of the plans. 
This took money away from other areas of professional development. 

An ROE representative from Distriet J deseribed how they had to 
rapidly develop support meehanisms for teaehers regarding the proeedur- 
al details for eompleting their plans. Within months of the publieation of 
the manual, the ofliee eondueted seven or eight after-sehool sessions in 
whieh teaehers eame to learn about the proeess. The regional offieer noted 
that this proeess signifieantly and unexpeetedly taxed the offiee’s time and 
resourees. She indieated, “But that hit us totally in the faee beeause we 
weren’t ready for it. And it took a lot of time. ...” 

In addition to diverting energy and resourees away from profes- 
sional development, the new legislation undermined a sense of profes- 
sionalism in many distriets. The prineipal in Distriet B indieated that 
one-third of her faeulty had master’s degrees and a number of them were 
working toward national board eertifieation, yet she believed the reeertifi- 
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cation process did not honor this level of professionalism. Regarding the 
professional climate within her school, the principal concluded: 

It’s (the school) very much a culture where we think of ourselves 
as learners and teachers. The state certification renewal process, 
quite frankly, is seen as a burden. I mean it doesn’t really make 
anything better. I just think of it as a big burden. I mean, it doesn’t 
motivate. It doesn’t direct. It doesn’t focus. 

Further, the District J ROE representative noted that teachers’ motivation 
for professional development shifted with the new legislation. She noted 
that teachers used to come to professional development in order to learn 
and improve their teaching. Now, this staff developer noted that many 
teachers come simply for credit. The administrator in District F echoed 
these sentiments. 

From the responses in the interviews, most districts are not chang- 
ing their professional development efforts in response to the new legisla- 
tion. They have taken significant efforts to prevent the legislation from 
negatively affecting what they consider to be strong efforts they have made 
in the past. District D administrator noted, “Our superintendent from the 
very beginning said he did not want the new legislation or teacher recertifi- 
cation to drive professional development in our district. ...” The District G 
administrator also indicated that they were not making changes according 
to the new legislation. He indicated that the teachers were responsible for 
fulfilling the new requirements in terms of documentation, and the system 
continued to offer extensive professional development that could be 
applied to the new requirements. The administrator of District P likewise 
responded that their professional development had not changed; the legis- 
lation merely created more hoops to jump through. The interviewee from 
District K indicated that his district’s efforts had not changed, but how they 
approached them did. He noted, “I think the same people are doing the 
same developmental things. However, it has made us more aware of what 
we are doing and it is forcing us to reflect a little more.” Ultimately, it 
appears that good systems implementing good professional development 
have maintained their high standards in spite of the new legislation. 

Professional Development and Financing 

This study found a number of troubling points regarding financ- 
ing and professional development in Illinois. Most troubling, in the same 
year that the State legislators initiated a mandate that recertification is 
based upon professional development, they rescinded the state block grant 
for professional development, and they did this in June — long after pro- 
fessional development had been planned for the year. 

Every district interviewed indicated that losing the professional 
development block grant created a significant financial hardship. The Dis- 
trict G administrator noted that his district lost $90,000 with the rescission 
of the block grant. He also indicated that his district was able to offset half 
of the loss through their general funds, but they were able to do that only 
because the district chose to safeguard those funds at the expense of other 
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items within their sehool budget. The Distriet D administrator noted that her 
distriet lost $97,000 otherwise alloeated for professional development. She 
likewise indieated that her distriet was attempting to make up the differenee. 

Also troubling, administrators who were interviewed eould not or 
would not diselose how mueh money they were spending on professional 
development. One possible reason for the lack of specificity was that 
funds were being used from a number of sources: specific line items with- 
in the district budget, grant monies, salary, as well as percentages of 
money provided by Title Grants. However, challenges regarding the mul- 
tiple sources of funding were only one explanation for the lack of infor- 
mation. The District G administrator offered another reason for the lack of 
specificity. He noted that when funding gets tight, school boards have to 
find areas to cut, and professional development is often an easy target. 
Therefore, districts scatter the money around so their boards do not know 
exactly how much they are spending on professional development. This 
helps to protect the funds from being diverted to other budgetary needs. 

Lessons for Leadership 

In an era when the rhetoric regarding school improvement and 
accountability are pervasive, everyone needs to remember that profession- 
al development and collaboration are the primary vehicles through which 
we can achieve school improvement. As Darling-Hammond (1999) notes, 
“Democratic schools cannot evolve or survive without strong cords of 
commitment and shared learning that bind teachers to one another and 
powerful teaching that connects young people to their future” (p. 32). 
Sarason (1982) concurs, and he exposes the implications regarding stu- 
dent achievement when he notes, “It is virtually impossible to create and 
sustain over time conditions for productive learning for students when 
they do not exist for teachers” (p. 45). 

With the connection between professional development and 
school improvement in mind, it is crucial that stakeholders see schools 
and districts not merely as entities within which professional development 
happens. Instead, they must see schools and districts as learning organiza- 
tions within which professional development cannot be separated or iso- 
lated (Fullan, 1993; Senge, 1994). It is not enough to satisfy externally 
imposed credit requirements or to develop professional support that is 
aligned with the district mission and strategic plan. Rather professional 
development and collaboration must be embedded within schools as key 
parts of the district structure and culture. When all stakeholders see 
schools and school districts as learning organizations, educators are better 
able to examine the complex challenges and potential of the organization 
itself. Rather than focusing on the technical elements of external pro- 
grams, they can explore the significance of their organization’s structures 
and use of resources — human, fiscal, and otherwise. Further, they can 
explore the significance of relationships among all stakeholders. With this 
in mind, six lessons for leaders can be gleaned from this examination of 
professional development in Illinois. 
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First, if professional development is supposed to be more than the 
sum of its parts, it needs to be driven by an idea that is bigger than the sum 
of the small ideas represented within and among those parts, and this big- 
ger idea should be the essenee of a distriet’s strategie plan. Of the 20 dis- 
triets studied, those that had the most eoherent professional development 
programs and the most effeetive use of distriet resourees tied their profes- 
sional development direetly to their strategie plans. Professional develop- 
ment was a big part of who they were. It beeame embedded in the 
operations of their distriets and their sehools. This evinees what Senge 
( 1 994) elaims about the power of vision. As Senge ( 1 994) notes, a vision, 
when shared by all within an organization, beeomes a powerful foree that 
ean offer a foeus for the eolleetive energy of all stakeholders. He explains: 
“A shared vision is not an idea. It is, rather, a foree in people’s hearts, a 
foree of impressive power.... Few, if any, forees in human affairs are as 
powerful as a shared vision” (p. 206). 

Seeond, ereating a learning organization requires a signifieant 
investment in its human resourees. Those distriets that demonstrated the 
greatest degree of professional support for their teaehers did so beeause 
they held professional development as a high priority, and, as sueh, they 
were willing to use distriet hinds to support their efforts. For instanee, 
Distriet D in this study demonstrated a high level of eommitment to pro- 
fessional development by virtue of the investment in and ereative use of 
human resources. This district of a little over 7,000 students and 13 
schools designated a minimum of 33 positions to professional develop- 
ment (20 teachers on special assignment and 13 instructional specialists). 
Likewise, District O, a district of 8,000 students and 1 1 schools, created 
and sustained a structure of distributive leadership wherein teachers pro- 
vide all of the professional development and a grant writer helps to secure 
additional funds to support professional development in the district. Fur- 
ther, Districts D and A were committed to significant professional devel- 
opment of their building level administrators to ensure that professional 
development supports the teachers, the school improvement plans, and the 
district strategic plans. 

Third, to truly maximize the potential of a school or district as a 
learning organization, stakeholders must develop creative solutions to the 
challenges they face. Data within this study did reveal innovative respons- 
es to certain challenges districts faced. For example. District O hired a 
full-time grant writer to secure additional funds for professional develop- 
ment, and their efforts at this point appear to be very successful. In District 
D, model teachers were pulled from their classrooms to serve as instruc- 
tional specialists so that teachers could get substantive, embedded support 
regarding their instruction. Other districts described efforts to develop 
train-the-trainers models to better utilize the professional perspectives and 
experiences of their teachers. 

While a number of districts across the state are rethinking how 
they provide professional support for their teachers, most still operate with- 
in certain structural and financial “givens,” including the lack of substitute 
teachers and the subsequent use of after school and summer schedules for 
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the bulk of their professional development. What is signifieant regarding 
this issue is not as mueh what was said during the interviews but, rather, 
what was not said. No distriet mentioned eommittees or task forees to 
address the issue of time. Further, no distriet mentioned the use of teehnol- 
ogy as a means through whieh the issue of time eould be reeonsidered. 

Fourth, all edueators in the state, presehool through post-seeondary, 
need to reeognize their professional interdependenee regarding not only 
pre-serviee but also in-serviee teacher education and leadership develop- 
ment, and they need to seek innovative means of collaboration. Collabora- 
tion took on a number of forms in the districts studied — ^both within and 
among districts. Some districts indicated that they worked closely with their 
Regional Offices of Education. District G noted that it collaborates with a 
neighboring district regarding Eisenhower grant money. Flowever, based on 
what was not said in the interviews about substantive partnerships between 
and among potential stakeholders, districts in Illinois have significant 
untapped potential for what Fullan (2003, p. 47) refers to as “lateral devel- 
opment” wherein they build capacity across their districts by virtue of the 
meaningful connections they make regarding professional development. 

Four districts, D, N, O, and P, noted partnerships they have with 
universities, but all these partnerships centered around teacher prepara- 
tion. None of the districts noted partnerships for leadership preparation. 
As Young, Crow, Orr, Ogawa, and Creighten (2005) contend, partnerships 
between educational leadership programs and school districts can provide 
seamless leadership development to support and sustain high quality lead- 
ership. Partnerships between schools and universities are not new. The 
Professional Development School (PDS) model has now entered its sec- 
ond decade. While data from this study indicate that a number of teacher 
education programs have established partnerships with some of these dis- 
tricts, more formal and substantive partnerships between universities and 
local schools for leadership development could create additional opportu- 
nities to develop networks of support for professional development at the 
local school and district levels. 

Fifth, evidence from the schools studied indicates that securing 
funding for professional development will continue to be a challenge. Dis- 
tricts will need to seek external fonding to augment the funds available from 
their local budgets. Hiring a grant writer, as District O has done, is a prom- 
ising approach to secure additional external funds. In addition, school and 
district personnel need to show their school boards the empirical benefits of 
professional development. University partnerships could provide much 
needed support for both grant writing and research and program assessment. 

Finally, in order to continue to nurture professional development and 
collaboration, schools and districts must see themselves as learning organiza- 
tions. When districts identify themselves as learning organizations, their val- 
ues and relationships become more important than externally mandated 
processes and procedures. Thi s shift in focus can help districts to effectively 
negotiate bureaucratic constraints such as the recertification requirements in 
Illinois. If professional development and collaboration become more integral 
to the organizational structure and culture of schools, other elements in the 
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operation of schools will also change. As seen in Districts D, A, and others, 
principals will then be more able to see themselves as instructional leaders 
within their buildings, and they will not separate professional development 
from the daily operations of their school (Fullan, 1 996). In addition, just as the 
principal will not separate his or her role from the instructional leadership of 
the school, the nature and content of teachers’ professional development and 
collaboration will be integrally tied to student achievement. 

Limitations 

The limitations of the study include the sample of 20 districts 
from a state with about 890 districts, which challenges the degree to 
which those interviewed represent the state. There are a number of inno- 
vative practices and meaningful partnerships throughout the state that are 
not represented in this study. Therefore, the results have to be valued for 
potential themes rather than indicating any level of generalizability. In 
addition, because the study relied on the willingness of participants to dis- 
cuss their districts and their efforts for professional development, the 
voices of districts struggling with professional development or those that 
do not value professional development are under-represented. Therefore, 
the study cannot conclude that the legislation for professional develop- 
ment has no value. It may, in fact, have a positive influence on those dis- 
tricts that were not supporting the professional development of teachers 
prior to its passing. The study, can and does, however, substantiate ten- 
sions and concerns in those districts that were already supporting profes- 
sional development before passage of this legislation. 

Conclusions 

What can we learn by examining one state’s responses to mandat- 
ed professional development? Examination of these districts’ efforts to 
create and sustain professional development for their teachers revealed 
once again long-standing challenges and opportunities for professional 
development, creative approaches to nurturing human resources, and 
potential for more collaboration with universities and among schools and 
districts. In addition, district responses to the 1997 legislation in Illinois 
offers a potential case study of state-level bureaucracy and its effects. 

Adler and Borys (1996) distinguish between two types of bureau- 
cracy — coercive and enabling. Coercive bureaucracies can prescribe roles 
and relationships, inhibit creative leadership, and deprofessionalize teach- 
ers and administrators. In contrast, enabling bureaucracies can reduce role 
conflict and ambiguity and streamline policies and procedures in order to 
promote innovation. Did the Illinois House Bill 542 create coercive or 
enabling bureaucracy for schools? Evidence from this study seems to 
imply the former, but additional research would be needed to explore this 
conclusion and its implications for all districts in the state, particularly 
those that had not had good systems of professional development prior to 
the legislation. 
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urban 3,000 49% <50 30^0% 

rural 800 36% >50 30^0% 


